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A Modern Dictionary of the English Language. New York: Macmillan, 

1910. Pp. iv+764. $0.60. 

An up-to-date dictionary "for the use of pupils in secondary schools and the 
upper classes of elementary schools" such as this purports to be should prove 
very serviceable. The anonymous editor has succeeded in making its pages clear 
and attractive to the eye. To this end the entries of its thirty odd thousands of 
terms are much shortened. Quotations and words indicating the state and range 
of use are omitted. The definitions consist of but a few words each, and the 
etymologies are abbreviated, chiefly (as acknowledged) from the Oxf. E. D. and 
Skeat. In the plan, perhaps the chief defect is the use of heavy hyphens for 
syllabication ; these prove confusing to many a conscientious but mentally inert 
student. Again, in such entries as capture, caracole, the placing of "n." or "v." 
after the definition probably will fail to suggest to many the further uses of the 
word as noun or verb. In general, however, the plan of the dictionary justifies 
itself. 

Not so much can be said for the execution. Though published in New 
York, it was printed in Leeds, and is very obviously British rather than American 
or broadly English. (See the entries Cabinet, corn, Navy, and note the omission of 
cowboy.) Although "allowable alternatives, both of spelling and pronunciation, 
are given," honor, favor, splendor, and the like are omitted; so are marvelous, 
modeled. Forced brevity not infrequently renders the definitions vague or in- 
exact, as : champagne, "a kind of French wine" ; stout, "a kind of beer." In 
chess, the king is "the most important piece"; the queen is "the chief piece." A 
comedy is "a lively stage-play, one which ends happily" ; whereas a farce is "a 
short humorous play." The student is taught to write Franciscan with a capital, 
but not benedictine. Such flaws, occurring throughout, cease to be unimportant. 

The chief defect, however, is that one cannot tell what word will be found 
included and what omitted. One will find Dives but not Midas, abiogenetic but 
not uterine (or menstruation), mariolatry but not Christology, abjection but not 
abjurement, syllabication but not syllabication. The student of language will 
find philology and preterit, but not pluperfect, aorist, ablaut, cedilla (or acute, 
grave, or circumflex accent) ; he will find Aeolian, Doric, Ionic, but not Etruscan; 
he will find Romaic, but not Tuscan or Castilian; Aromaic, but not Syriac or 
Coptic. The student of metres will find iamb, iambic, but not dactyl, spondee, 
trochaic; he will find sonnet and octave, but not sestet; he will find couple t, but not 
blank verse or Alexandrine. The student of geography will find Caledonian, 
Hibernian, Iberian; but not Italic or Byzantine; he will find Hungarian but not 
Austrian. The, student of history will find Plantagenet but not Stuart or Tudor; 
he will find Hohenzollern but not Bourbon, Guelph, Romanov; he will find entente 
cordiale, two power standard, Monroe doctrine, but not Triple Alliance. The boy 
playing games will find backgammon but not parchesi, shuffle board, or basket ball. 
In chess he will find king, queen, knight, but not bishop, rook, pawn; he will find 
en prise, en passant, but not to castle. Reading stories of Indians he will find 
Mohawk and Sioux, but not Algonquin or Seminole. Grant him a turn for ro- 
mance ; he will find Niebelungen and Grail, but not Round Table. As he comes to 
know of mythology, he will find lupiter and Juno, but not Apollo and Diana; he 
will find Triton but not Amphitrite, Mercury but not Vulcan, Venus but not Mars ! 
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Thor and Woden, Isis and Osiris, are absent. Of far-famed books, he will find the 
Iliad and Odyssey, but not the Aeneid. The Divine Comedy and Decameron are 
omitted, making room for fifteen lines on Fors Clavigera. He will find romanti- 
cism but not classicism. Should he then seek relief, he will find julep and sling, 
but not cocktail; port, claret, Burgundy, Sauterne, but not Bordeaux, Tokay, or 
chianti; he will find maraschino and curacoa, but not Chartreuse, Benedictine, ver- 
mouth, or creme de menthe. The humor of this we must characterize as Fal- 
staffian, since the dictionary does not recognize Rabelaisian. 

To conclude, if one bears in mind its definition of drastic ("active ; strong and 
forcible; thorough"), one is tempted to say that no brief review of this dictionary 
can be sufficiently drastic. 

Percy W. Long 

Harvard University 



Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium. By Jessie 
H, Bancroft. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 456. $1.50. 

All who are interested in the teaching of games will be grateful to Miss 
Bancroft for this collection of four hundred. The book is arranged on the best 
possible working basis for the teacher. The descriptions are clearly and ex- 
plicitly given. The indexes will be of great help in stimulating the average 
teacher to try new games, and will assist her to enlarge her repertoire of 
workable games for all conditions. This stimulus to the teacher is a much- 
needed factor in both the school and the playground. 

It is to be regretted that in so complete a presentation of the games of 
skill, there is not to be found a handling of the material from the present 
psychological viewpoint. So much work has been done on the origin and mean- 
ing of games that we have come to understand the games of skill as situations 
or problems which are worked out through the earlier adjustments and co- 
ordinations. They differ from more highly evolved problems only in the mode 
of expression and degree of complexity in the relation between means and end. 
The mode of expression in most games of skill is through the motor channels 
that are already capable of a fairly high degree of adjustment. The child is 
solving problems in practical life when he is measuring his own strength in the 
"how far," "how much," etc., of any particular game that he chances to play. 
What Miss Bancroft calls the "playing value" of the game depends upon the 
effectiveness with which the problem in any game can be handled by a group 
of players. Until we realize more fully that the problem in the game is the 
intellectual element of it we shall find ourselves attempting to justify the use 
of the game in education. 

The child does not work at one form of problem and play at another; but 
both works and plays when his whole being is really enlisted in the effort to 
gain the desired end. The reason we think of any particular form of activity as 
work and another as play is because, first, we do not realize the necessary 
relation between play and work in all activity which promotes growth, and, 
second, we fail to see that many times the child is struggling over the mode of 
expression rather than over the end he wishes to express. When the mode of 
expression is sufficiently acquired any activity may become playful in character. 



